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This paper discusses the social realities which characterisiically confront the 
urban school, how the school presently adapts to the exigencies of an urban 
environment, and how the school program might be better fitted to this environment. 
The urban realities and the psychological pressures associated with these realities are 
classified as — (1) density and loss of identity, (2) bureaucratization and powerlessness, 
and (3) diversity and alienation. The relevance of socially aware school innovations to 
educational quality, and social reality as a means to traditional and new” educational 
objectives are specifically -.onsidered. In the context of the social realities, a beginning 
model of an urban school is proposed. The mode! program is envisioned as being 
responsible to students in the following areas — (1) skills and knowledge, (2) personal 
talent and interest, (3) social action and exploration of self and others. School 
staffing and the school-community relationship are also discussed. (LB) 
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SOCIAL REALITIES 



AND 

THE URBAN SCHOOL 

This paper has three main purposes: to clarify -what is distinctly 

urban about urban schools; to discuss haw schools presently deal with the 
distinctions; and lastly to suggest a way of making the distinctions more 
synomous with a school’s programming. Before beginning to deal with these 
issues, however, we would like to mention the catalysts that prompt such a 
paper. 

We are living in a period of great social crisis - domestically 
and internationally - a crisis that becomes increasingly difficult to ignore. 

It used to be that most of us were able to tune out rather easily whenever 
we got too depressed over the social dilemmas of our time. We knew there 
was segregation in the South, that there were lynchings now and then, and 
we were angry enough to contribute a few dollars to the N.A.A.C.P. and then 
sit back and forget about it. When it was pointed out that the North was 
racist too, it was accepted intellectually with an understanding nod, but 
we all knew that deep down it was the average white Southerner who was the real 
bigot. Those times of sloughing off the problem or faulting others for it seem 
to have gone forever. There are fewer and fewer places to hide as the blacks 
become more militant and demanding and above all violent. Never before has 
it been so vehemently expressed to the white professional that he is incompetent 
because so many black children are failing in school and that he should give ' _ 
up his authority. When in our past history had the white citizenry been 
told by so many that it is going to burn if it doesn't shape up? 
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What all this means is that -we, the establishment, are becoming 
frightened. There is a persistant gnawing fear of our power being gradually 
eroded and our competence undermined because bascially it is being continually 
brought to our attention that our ways of going about things don’t seem to 
work in the urban school, and more recently even in the suburban school. 

Somehow we are losing control over the situation. In a way, it seems to us, 
that fear - perhaps with a good portion of helplessness mixed in - is a major 
catalyst for asking that we consider the issues and problems of the urban 
school. It is our hope that some of these raw insistent feelings will allow 
us to face as directly as possible the dilemmas and somehow to create constructive 
rather than defensive responses. 

If the problems of urban areas and urban schools are frightening to 
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us, they are also mandating us to re-evaluate objectives, methodology, content, 
and virtually everything we know (or thought we knew) about education in general. 
Moreover, we are beginning to see that what is happening in large urban areas 
is really a preview of coming attractions for a major portion of our country. 

The concentration of problems we now view in stark bas relief in the urban 
schools i S beginning to emerge, we feel, even in non-urban areas. 

If this is so, what is it about the urban scene that is most pertinent 
to all of us and to education in general? 

WHAT IS URBAN ABOUT AN URBAN SCHOOL? 

If we were to choose the one characteristic of an urban context 
that had priority for schools it would be stated as follows: 

The urban context is one in which there is persistent stress imposed 
by intensely concentrated social realities . Although all schools operate in 
a context of social realities, those that are in smaller more homogeneous 
communities have much less tension since the schools reflect a reality that 
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is more parallel to that of the surrounding community. In addition, in those 
communities there is not the intense concentration of so many varied realities — 
so many different slices of life. The urban school, located in an area of 
great density and diversity, finds itself at a convergence point of a 'whole 
array of realities. 

While most schools have devotedly divorced themselves from direct con- 
fi-on-ations with social reality, the urban school stands out as most absurd 
in its efforts to emulate the way reality is reflected in suburban schools. But, 
before we go into what the school is or isn’t doing, we need to take a hard 
look at the urban social realities and the stress they impose. 

A . Density and Loss of Identity 

To what extent do the urban realities contribute to the identity 
crisis of the city dweller. "Do I really count?"; "Do I have any importance?"; 

"Am I being lost in the massive shuffle of big city life"? are often the un- 
verbalized questions of the city dwellers - all of which may be condensed into 
"How does the city affect my perceptions of myself?" 

Everyone knows that cities are crowded, that space is at a premium, 
that it is difficult to get away from crowds of hustling, bustling people. 
Everywhere there are lines of people waiting. Subway trains provide for some 
of the most physically intimate rides obtainable anywhere. But what is the 
persistent stress on the indivdual confronted with great numbers of people? 

We would contend that there is greater depersonalization, less empathy, 

greater feelings of loneliness, anonymity, and a general hardening or mechanization 

of relationships with people. 
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Varied comments of urban dwellers reflect this description: 

"I don’t feel sorry for nobody. When you been around this 
town as long as I've been and ya seen all the nuts and kooks it 
just runs off your back like water." 

"How can I possibly count as anything important when I'm 
never felt more lonely in my life than when I moved to the city. 

Everyone seems to be in such a hurry to get to his 'own hidden little 
world. Strange to feel so lonely when there are so many people around." 

People living in extremely close physical contact with one another 
and highly dependent , yet remaining isolated in general from one another — a 
sea of unknown faces — is just one of the paradoxes of the urban social reality 
of size and density. Impersonal relationships are numerous here and the brief 
casual contacts between persons allow in most instances for the communication 
of only superficial information. Yet, on the basis of this limited information, 
people evaluate and rank others. Standardized, superficial criteria for strati- 
fying people thus evolve according to address, speech, manners, skin color, dress, 
etc. There are too many people to absorb as individuals; therefore, a categorical 
depersonalized short hand becomes reinforced. 

Within the urban school itself, depersonalization is dramatically 
evident. Class size has rarely been pared down, in spite of "average" 
numbers issued in the board of education reports. Having every child study 
the same thing at the same time for the same length of time is the rule. 

Teachers rarely live in the same community in which they teach and so parents 
and teachers are strangers. Because of the great numbers of children, cumulative 
records and reports in effect become the "children" about whom standardized 
decisions are made. Personalizing education would mean fouling up the machinery 
of the organization and by all means the machinery comes before the individual 
or else we would have chaos. 

Which brings us to our next major social reality of the urban area: 
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B. Bureaucratization And Powerlessness 

To what extent does a city contribute to the sense of power in its 
citizenry? (By power we mean the feeling that we have some control or influence 
over what happens to us.) Let’s examine this question. 

spite of Mayor Lindsay’s pronouncement that New York City shall 
be known as Fun City, living there is like being a member of "Strike-of-the- 
month-club . " In the last three years we have had subway, newspaper, hospital 
workers, teacher, garage, taxi cab, and most recently garbage strikes. Many 
of these caused considerable inconvenience to the urban residents. What struck 
us, the authors, however, was the degree of nonchalance with which the citizens 
endured these events with an "Oh well it will be over soon" attitude. It's 
almost as if we were being reminded that this was the price one has to pay 
for living in Fun City - or for that matter in any large city. James Reston, 
in an editorial in the New York Times, was astouned at the complacent and passive 
reaction of the New York Citizenry. "The force (the bureaucracy) is so powerful, 
he writes, "that they are beyond reason or persuasion or control. Power will 
tell in the end, they seem to be saying, and the people are merely spectators 
and victims in the struggle."* "You can’t fight city hall" is the dominant 
theme. The bigger the city, the less feeling of control, so why bother. Anyone 
who has gone through the experience of trying to get help on a problem from 
a large city agency and being passed from one official to another has an emotional 
sense of the castrating effect of such an experience. The public is regarded 

'by frustrated bureaucratic clerks as an imposition, an obstacle, a digression 
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from their work---which is, ironically, to serve the public. 



*"New York; The City That Quit," editorial by James Reston, 
The New York Times, Friday, October 22, 1965* 




